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Independent Labour Party. He had joined it in 1894,
and was elected to its National Administrative Council
in 1896. In these early years Kcir Hardie, Bruce Glasier,
Philip Snowden and MacDonald were to be the I.L.P.'s
most influential spokesmen, but scores of men and
women, unknown or forgotten, had already devoted
themselves with astonishing enthusiasm to its propa-
ganda. They had not been fired by an intellectual dogma,
these devotees; they embarked on what was for most of
them almost a religious crusade because they felt that
there was something rotten in the state of Britain. The
Marxian doctrine of class struggle and catastrophic
change was foreign to all their instincts. Their propa-
ganda at this time tended to combine, in proportions
which varied with individual temperament, demands
for concrete, immediate and not necessarily Socialist
reforms (such as the Eight Hour Day) with a much vaguer
adumbration of the moral ideals, rather than the
economic details, of an ultimate Socialist Common-
wealth, dimly discernablc at some unknown distance
beyond the controversies of the moment. For MacDonald
there was an integral logical connection between the two
pictures. He had studied biology, and in the doctrine of
advance through catastrophe he never found it possible
to believe. Society grew; he never doubted that. And
the immediate reforms were, so to speak, but a cross-
section of its process of growth towards a new shape.
Society, as he saw it, was constantly " developing towards"
Socialism. And, in the speeches of this early propagandist
phase, it is already the immediate reform, the concrete
process of growth, rather than the nebulous ultimate
Utopia, on which, he lays stress. He was only too
conscious that of the vaguer idealism, the mere enunci-
ation of Socialist first principles, there was already
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